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THE INTER-AMERICAN PRO- 


GRAM IN EDUCATION 


Unitep States school teachers are making a 
determined attack upon the problem of gearing 
inter-American education to the needs of today. 
This all-out effort is being carried on upon 
several fronts: curriculum-revision, develop- 
ment of teaching aids, teacher-preparation, the 
teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, the teach- 
ing of English as a foreign language to people 
of Spanish and Portuguese speech, and prob- 
lems of education in Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion areas of the United States. 

Under the stress of war conditions, a far- 
reaching program along these lines has de- 
veloped rapidly during recent months. The 
program is spontaneous and co-operative in 
character and has evoked great popular enthu- 
siasm. 

During the past year some 67 colleges and 
universities have held special inter-American in- 
stitutes to aid the students, teachers, and other 
adults to improve their background knowledge 
of the other Americas. These widely attended 
institutes have brought home to thousands of 
teachers and students, in a more emphatic man- 
ner than ever before, the need for the intro- 
duction and integration of information and 
ideas relating to the American republics in our 


school program. The support the institutes 
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have received from teacher groups, particularly, 
which made up a large part of the audiences, is 
evidence of their eager interest, in spite of many 
other war demands upon their time and energy, 
to improve their own knowledge of the Ameri- 
sas that they may do a better job of teaching 
It is estimated that 
25,000 persons attended the more 
than 500 lectures given between January and 
May, 1943. 

Through its Division of Seience and Eduea- 
tion, the Office of Inter-American Affairs has 
furthered a broad program in_ education. 
Among other things, it has sponsored a pro- 


their pupils and students. 
more than 


gram for encouraging the development of vari- 
ous kinds of teaching aids. Today, through 
the distribution center set up in the U. S. Office 
of Edueation and through the Pan American 
Union, the NEA, and many private agencies, 
the interested teacher may receive, at little or no 
cost, an excellent working collection of study 
guides, syllabi, bibliographies, and other teach- 
ing tools. Many more materials of this kind 
are in preparation. 

The various state and local governments, the 
universities, and the public libraries also are 
co-operating in the inter-American program. 


They have done outstanding work in arranging 
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inter-American exhibits of books, musie and art, 
and courses of study on the other Americas. 

The Office of Inter-American Affairs also has 
furthered a program of distribution of motion- 
picture films on the American republics avail- 
able for school use through numerous distribu- 
tion centers throughout the country. Follow- 
ing the organization of a conference on language 
teaching at Ann Arbor last summer, a commit- 
tee has selected a number of films prepared by 
the office, with Spanish sound track, to be made 
available to language classes in this country. 
Producers of other visual aids are giving neces- 
sary emphasis to Latin-American materials and 
the Office of Education has prepared eduea- 
Such needed in 
every teacher-training center. 

During the past two years the Progressive 


tional exhibits. exhibits are 


Kdueation Association has planned an exhibit 
of children’s art in the Western Hemisphere, 
collaborating with the Brooklyn Museum, and 
has sponsored conferences with Latin-Ameri- 
can edueators for the exchange of information 
between educators of North and South America. 
The NEA has published Among Us, a news pub- 
lication distributed widely among teachers of 
this country, devoted to news of inter-American 
education. The ACE has carried on a study of 
the Latin-American content of school textbooks. 

Today, one of the most interesting develop- 
ments in inter-Ameriecan education is that of 
bilingual tests. Objective tests have not been 
unknown in the southern republics, but neither 
The significant 
they 


have they been used extensively. 
fact about these bilingual tests is that 
have been carefully constructed to be of equal 
difficulty in either language. The tests were 
prepared experimentally by Robert Herndon 
Fife, of Herschel T. 


Columbia University, 


Manuel, University of Texas, and Samuel 
Rodriguez Bou, University of Puerto Rico, 


working with Puerto Rican students and Mexi- 
can students in Texas. They will make possi- 
ble comparable measurements of groups of 
English-speaking and Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents. Identical tests have been prepared in 
both languages, in the areas of language usages, 
voeabulary, general ability, social science, and 
the natural sciences. They are on three levels 
of difficulty and give promise of considerable 
value in the testing of pupils in our Spanish- 


speaking areas. They may provide a basis for 
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measuring the effects of bilingualism upon edu- 
cational success. This is an important problem 
in evaluation from the standpoint of Puerto 
Rico and our Southwest, and one which needs 
to be attacked scientifically. 

A professor of Latin-American history in one 
of our eastern colleges is preparing an objective 
test for college classes in that field of study. 

Interest also has been growing in the prepa- 
‘ation of texts and teaching materials for in- 
struction in English to people of Spanish or 
Portuguese speech. Training of English teach- 
ers for work in the American republics also 
has been recognized as an important and urgent 
need. Another great need is for good textbooks 
for use in the study of English. Edueators at 
the University of Michigan have taken a lead- 
ing role in this task, but many other institutions 
also have shown interest. For example, at 
Mills College (Calif.) a special Casa Inglesa or 
English Institute provided, in the summer of 
1942, for foreign students of English the same 
kind of opportunity for formal and informal 
conversation in English as we have been familiar 
with for French and Spanish in the Maison 
Frangaise, and the Casa Espanola. 

One of the most striking activities during 
the past summer has been the Inter-American 
workshops for the training of teachers, which 
operated in about 25 teachers colleges and uni- 
versities. They prepared teaching plans and 
new text materials and studied how to utilize 
the language, geography, social and economic 
conditions, history, literature, music, and art 
of the other Americas to enrich instructional 
programs. During the present school year this 
army of over 2,000 teachers will be in a position 
to make a notable contribution to the inter- 
American program of co-operation and solidar- 
ity through the schools of this country. 

All this co-operative activity during the past 
two to three years has produced widespread in- 
terest and resulted in the development of new 
educational materials, many of them much im- 
proved over those available in the past. There 
is still need for improvement in this respect, and 
the whole field of textbooks needs increasing 
attention. The Buenos Aires Conference (1936) 
provided for measures to revise textbooks in 
the Americas in the interest of Pan American- 
ism, but the change has come very slowly. 
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Perhaps the most significant step recently taken 
to earry out this promise is that of the ACE 
with the aid of the Coordinator’s Office, in which 
Arthur Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Howard Wilson, Harvard University, are 
studying the Latin-American content of school 
textbooks. This study should point the way 
to significant changes. There is still a great 
need in this country for school books, on all 
levels and in all subjects of study, which deal 
adequately with the other Americas. 

The greatest need, however, seems to be the 
training of teachers in Latin-American back- 
grounds. Our teachers are the victims of the 
neglect of the past. With the best intentions 
in the world, they cannot overnight remedy the 
great gaps in their preparation which have left 
them unfamiliar with the geography, people, 
history, and language of our southern neigh- 
bors. 

Nor should the need for more study of Span- 
ish and Portuguese be overlooked. No one has 
yet diseovered a better key to understanding 


Bvents. 
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the culture and mind of another people than 
its language. 

If education is to play its proper role in the 
development of hemisphere solidarity, the study 
of Spanish and Portuguese must receive con- 
tinuous emphasis. It is particularly important 
that the practice of granting college credit for 
Spanish and Portuguese be extended more 
widely immediately if the proper interchange of 
students and scholars among the Americas is 
to be secured. 

In all these questions it is important to re- 
member that the postwar period will probably 
bring a great increase in the interchange of 


students. Increasingly we see the necessity for 
preserving and expanding the close inter- 
American relations that have developed. When 


these considerations are taken into account, the 
evidences of the growing interest of teachers 
of inter-American education here recorded are 
clearly of the utmost importance to the growth 
of permanent friendly hemisphere relations in 
the postwar world. 





PROPOSALS FOR THE IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION OF SCHOOL-BOARD 
MEMBERS 

THE Illinois Association of School Boards has 
probably been the most active organization in 
the country in advocating and in adopting for 
its own members policies and measures that will 
help school-board members to discharge more 
effectively their responsibilities as the people’s 
trustees of the people’s schools. Robert M. 
Cole, educational director, with offices in Spring- 
field, has sent to SCHOOL AND Society a copy of 
the resolutions adopted by the association at its 
recent annual meeting. Of particular signifi- 
‘ance to school boards in other states is the 
following resolution captioned “Information for 
School-Board Members.” It will be of interest 
to those who have followed the arguments and 
proposals of H. B. Mulford, of Wilmette, a 
former officer of the association. 


WHEREAS the American school board is charged 
with the government of the public schools of this 
country, with the laying of taxes to support these 
schools, with the responsibility of approving courses 





of study and of employing faculty and non-teaching 
staffs and is directly accountable to the citizens for 
the conduct of the schools; and 

WHEREAS rapid changes in social life are press- 
ing upon the publie schools for appropriate changes 
in educational policies and responsibilities, thus re- 
quiring careful evaluation of the work of the schools 
by the school board in order to bring educational 
policies and procedures into harmony with our 
social needs; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
Association of School Boards advocates that every 
possible effort be expended to develop among all 
school-board members in the state a lively under- 


Illinois 


standing of their serious responsibilities; that every 
agency of education consciously undertake the in- 
service training of new school-board members to the 
details of their duties, and more particularly that 
the following steps be recommended: 

1. All professional administrative officers of the 
publie schools should consciously assist school-board 
members to obtain information adequate to their 
responsibilities ; 

2. All educational associations—local, regional, 
state-wide, and national—should definite 
policies to further the work of democratic self- 


adopt 
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government of the public schools by advocating 
that school-board members be adequately informed 
in edueational affairs; 

3. All editors of educational magazines should be 
requested to adopt an editorial policy encouraging 
members 


the in-service school-board 


under the leads rship of the local professional ad 


training of 


ministrative officers and the state and county or 


regional school-board associations (with such as- 


sistance as can be obtained) ; 

4, All teacher-training institutions should advo- 
cate with all candidates for teaching or administra- 
tive employment this same professional aid to the 
school board; in addition, governing authorities of 
such institutions should seriously consider making 
administrative 


compulsory for all candidates for 


positions a reasonable knowledge of school-board 


government before recommending them for such 
positions and for candidates for teaching positions 
at least some knowledge of school-board government 


befure recommending them for teaching positions. 

Another that 
books or pamphlets should be written” dealing 
than 20 
school-board members should have reliable and 


resolution advoeates “small 


with no fewer subjects on whieh 
up-to-date information, and pledging the asso- 
ciation to “sponsor and circulate” such publica- 
tions. SCHOOL AND Society is glad to pass the 


suggestion on to educational publishers. 


ORDWAY TEAD ON THE FUTURE OF 
THE LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE 

Wat has happened to place the liberal-arts 
college, an institution “so uniquely dedicated to 
a high task, so much on the defensive as it seem- 
ingly is today?” 

Ordway Tead, of the editorial staff, Harper 
and Brothers, and chairman, Board of Higher 
Edueation, New York City, poses this question 
and proposes an answer in a notable article, 
“Why Liberal Colleges Tomorrow?” in Amherst 
College Graduates’ Quarterly, November, 1943. 
Regarding as an unsatisfactory reason the ab- 
normal conditions in the colleges brought about 
by the war, Dr. Tead finds the real explanation 
in “a profound confusion about aims and con- 
sequent subtle and widely felt misgivings about 
the values of the liberal-arts effort,” and he 
proceeds “to mention without elaboration some 
of the major disintegrative forces” 

One of these is the curriculum, although ad- 
mittedly much excellent work has been done of an 


experimental nature which offers clues toward what 
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might be done more generally. These clues are not, 
of course, unanimously agreed upon, nor all of the 
same essence. But on this seore of fresh and in- 
ventive approaches one has only to mention, for 
example, the work at Columbia College, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Swarthmore, Antioch, St. Johns, 
Reed, Bennington, and a number of others. In 
general the indictment has been that students com 
too slowly to grips with provocative and appeal- 
ing subject matter, that the first two college years 
traverse too identically the last two high-school 
years. Also, there is too little agreement on what 
are the great areas of human attainment as to 
which every educated person should have some 
awareness. The elective system has by common 
consent been terribly overdone. 

Again, the areas of knowledge have been too sub- 
divided into subjects enjoying arbitrary and self- 
imposed restrictions, And the efforts at synthesis 
and at seeing the world of human experience in 
some reasonably unified frame have been all but 
ignored. The aim of imparting information has, 
in the common phrase, taken precedence over that 
of the attaining of wisdom. And even the relevance 
and the connection of the information given with 
the actual life of the student has been all too dimly 
seen by both teacher and student. 

The time factor in higher education is a second 
count in the criticism. The problem starts in the 
secondary school where the last two years need wide 
revamping and stepping up in the selection of suit- 
able study content and in the methods of impart- 
ing it. The reeord of the more experimental secon- 
dary schools studied recently (‘‘The Eight Year 
Study’’) by the Progressive Education Association 
is convincing proof of this, if proof be needed. 
Young people can demonstrably be brought into 
college with a more responsible, responsive, and 
mature point of view intellectually than is typically 
the fact. The college years can count for more and 
count faster under the revamping of secondary- 
school course content along lines already established 
in the more progressive schools. 

Also, the vacation system is in for a thorough 
A vacation there must be for teachers 
and students. But the educational experience, di- 
rection, and control should occupy approximately 
eleven months of the year and not eight. It should 
clearly include exposures and activities which are 
more than bookish. The longer college year would 
offer the needed chance for first-hand contact with 
the soil through agricultural work, with city life 
through urban work experience, with special com- 
munity problems in rural, small-city, and metro- 


overhauling. 


politan areas. 
All of this would tend to offer the corrective to an 
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over-intellectual approach, to too much reliance on 
textbooks, to insufficient independent but guided 
reading, to too much dependence on extra-curricular 
programs as an unguided compensatory offset to an 
undue passivity in formal learning. All this, more- 
over, would probably go a long way toward having 
the educational experience ‘‘take’’ in terms of a 
zeal for continuing one’s study as a lifelong aid to 
clarifying and enriching the activities of adult- 
hood. ..= 


In concluding his paper, Dr. Tead sounds a 
note that combines a warning with an encour- 
aging hope: 

One conclusion stands out unmistakably. The 
fate of the liberal-arts colleges after the war ts 
theirs to determine. If they give evidence of being 
social extravagances, without clear and valuable 
purpose and with potentially indifferent and medi- 
oecre products, they will pronounce their own doom. 
If they revitalize their aims, modernize their meth- 
ods, enkindle their students with a vision of social 
usefulness, if they stand for hard work, enroll a 
well selected constituency, and maintain a closer- 
knit relation to the culture and the problems of the 
world community, they will thrive and flourish as 
the green bay tree. They shall be ‘‘like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water which bringeth forth 
its fruit in due season.’’... 

The significant total upshot of the war’s influence 
is optimism and not discouragement. It is renewal 
and not resignation. The price of survival is adap- 
tation to a new global environment keyed to the 
recognized needs of each local community setting. 
The price is a firmer faith than ever that those 
liberaly educated are the ones to lead a democracy 
to become and remain a liberated society. 


A NEW SERVICE OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 
Harry R. WarFeu, professor of English, 
University of Maryland, has been appointed 
director in charge of the program of books, 
translations, and libraries abroad, Division of 


Cultural Relations, Department of State. The 
program seeks to develop through books and 


periodicals a “deeper understanding of the life 
and thought of the United States in the other 
American republics and reciprocally a_ better 
understanding of their culture in this country.” 

Under one project, representative collections 
of books and periodicals are made available to a 
large number of selected libraries and institu- 
tions in the other American republics. In an 
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effort to overcome the language barrier, the 
department is also concerned with a_ project 
under which significant books of this councry 
are being translated into Spanish and Portu- 
guese, and similarly books from the Latin- 
American countries are being translated into 
English. The program includes supervision of 
three American libraries that have been estab- 
lished in countries to the south as centers of 
United States culture. 

Although efforts at the present time are focused 
on developing better relations within the Western 
Hemisphere, the program is being expanded into 


China, the Near East, and other regions. 


Despite the heavy responsibilities of his new 
duties, Dr. Warfel will continue to direct a 
seminar in American literature at the Univer 
sity of Maryland. 

Dr. Warfel’s book, “Noah Webster: School 
master to America,” was among those listed in 
“A Reader’s Guide to Edueation,” published 
jointly by the Book-of-the-Month Club and the 
NEA, and described in these columns, Novem- 
ber 6. 


THE PI LAMBDA THETA AWARDS FOR 
RESEARCH 

Pr LamMppa THETA (National Association of 

Women in Edueation) announces two awards 

for research on “Professional Problems of 

Women” from the fund known as the Ella Vie- 

toria Dobbs Fellowship. The 


$400 each, to be granted on or before September 


awards are of 


15, 1944, for significant research studies in edu- 
cation. Heretofore, candidates for the awards 
had been restricted to those of graduate stand- 
ing. This year the “field has been opened to 
any person interested in the topic.” 


A study may be submitted by ony individual 
whether or not engaged at present in edueational 
work, or by any chapter or group of members of 
Pi Lambda Theta. 

An unpublished study on any aspect of the pro 
fessional problems of women may be submitted. 
No study granted an award shall become the prop- 
erty of Pi Lambda Theta, nor shall Pi Lambda 
Theta in any way restrict the subsequent publica- 
tion of a study for which an award is granted, ex- 
cept that Pi Lambda Theta shall have the privilege 
of inserting an introductory statement in the 
printed form of any study for which an award is 


made. 
















» copies of the final report of the completed 
study shall be submitted to the Committee 
and Awards by August 1, 1944. Infor- 
“cerning the awards and the form in 


on Stu 
mation 
final 


which t report shall be prepared will be 









equest. All inquiries should be 


addressed ‘hairman of the Committee on 


Studies ar 


The cor fmprises May Seagoe, Uni- 
t j me 
versity of ¢ 


\ rgaret Kt 


(Los Angeles), chairman; 
. Pasadena (Calif.) City 
Schools; Marguerit@dall, University of Mich- 
igam; Katherine L.“4cLaughlin, University of 
California (Los Ang les); Helen M. Walker, 
Teachers 


College, Clumbia University; and 


Elizabeth Woods, Los’ Angeles City Schools. 


OSLO UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
DEADLOCK QUISLING 
DEMANDS 
Tue battle that is raging in Oslo University 
between and 


Education and Norwegian patriots who ecom- 


Quisling’s Ministry of Church 
prise the lecturers has been deadlocked, aceord- 
ing to reports recently received by Norwegian 
The Quisling 


Ministry of Church and Edueation issued new 


government officials in London. 


regulations to the faculties of the university, 
making the “leadership principle” applicable 
without qualifications. These regulations give 


Nazi Reetor Hoel absolute power over the en- 
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rollment of students and enable him to refuse 
admission to students known to hold anti-Nazi 
views. 

The opposition of university teachers, how- 
ever, to this “new ordering” of education was 
so great that a promise was made that applica- 
tion of the new regulations would be postponed. 
Since the order was not withdrawn and since 
they have little faith in Nazi or Quisling prom- 
ises, six faculties met and passed a resolution 
calling attention to their statement of last year 
in which they said that they would not tolerate 
political issues taking precedence over academic 
qualifications and declaring that, if the regula- 
tions were enforced, the conscience of professors 
and lecturers would not allow them to continue 
their work. 

The Nazi reply to this resolution was the ar- 
rest of eight Oslo University professors, a num- 
ber of lecturers, and over 100 students. The 
Quisling ministry then gave the professors an- 
other chance, allowing them until October 20 to 
decide whether they would accept this new 
order. In view of their previous decisions, this 
seems a very remote possibility. 

Beginning to realize the enormous scale of 
opposition, the Germans have announced that 
the action has been undertaken entirely on the 
initiative of Quisling and that arrests were car- 
ried out by “state” police. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

W. T. Martin has been appointed head of the 
department of mathematics, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University. 


THE REVEREND CyriLt F. MEyer, dean, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, St. John’s University 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.), has been named co-ordinator 
of the ASTP at the university, which opened 
with 250 trainees, November 23. 


THE 
pointed to the staff of Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education (Kalamazoo): Elda O. Bau- 
mann, instructor in speech, New York Univer- 
sity, to the department of English; Agnes E. 
Anderson, formerly of the department of busi- 


following persons were recently ap- 








ness education, Michigan State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science, to teach com- 
mercial subjects; Glen Rice, retail co-ordinator 
for the publie schools of Battle Creek (Mich.), 
to sueceed Behrens Ulrich as retail co-ordinator; 
Jacob Panse, to teach engineering drawing, 
Luther Lyndrup and Milton Sizer, to teach 
physies, and W. E. Thorsberg, to teach mathe- 
maties, Navy V-12 program; Arthur J. Manske, 
former director of guidance in the publie schools 
of Peekskill (N. Y.), to the department of his- 
tory; Muriel Rix, to teach Latin, and George 
Mills, to teach speech in Western State High 
School; Louis E. Kraeger, commerce, Alice 
Eikenberry, social science, and Amos Vedder, 
science, Paw Paw Training School; Mary 
Louise Slattery, fourth grade, Myrtle Powers, 
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science, Maxine Cook, first grade, and Llewellyn 
Gray, social science, Portage Consolidated 
Training School; Howard D. Corbus, to sueceed 
Ernest Weber, who is now teaching mathematies 
on the eampus, as superintendent, Elizabeth 
Whitelock, social science, Elizabeth Graham, 
commerce, Harry H. Browne, industrial arts 
and physical education, Hareld W. Barnes, 
science and mathematics, and Della P. Rettey, 
first grade, Richland Rural Agricultural School. 


BERNICE R. FinGer, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, has been 
appointed associate professor of physical edu- 
‘ation, Alabama College, Montevallo. 


EmMA W. GarDNeER has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of household science, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater. 


THE following changes in staff have been re- 
ported by Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege (Macomb): Minna Hansen, assistant dean 
of women, has been named dean to sueceed 
Elizabeth H. Carter, who resigned last June. 
Kathleen Brophy has succeeded Dora Sharp, 
retired, as director of physical education for 
women; Dorothy Moon will give courses for- 
merly taught by Miss Brophy; Olive Potter of 
the same department has been given leave of 
absence for advanced study. Marey Bodine, of 
the department of social science, has succeeded 
William Schuppert, retired, as head of the de- 
partment. Katharine Thompson, who served 
the college for 31 years, has retired as prin- 
cipal of the upper grades in the Western Train- 
ing School, and Bessie Cooper, principal of the 
lower grades, has been named principal for 
grades one through eight and the kindergarten. 
Recent appointments include: Theodore L. Carl- 
son, assistant professor of social science; Loren 
Taylor, former principal, Macomb High School, 
instructor in mathematics, to succeed Claude H. 
Brown, whose appointment as associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, October 30; Ramona Tomlin, to re- 
place John Welker, and Amenda Langemo, to 
replace Kent Pease, in the department of Eng- 
lish; Robert Barnwell, department of physical 
education for men; Marjorie Rich, chemistry ; 
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Hannah Krueger, to the staff of the library; 
Alice Crabill, director of Monroe Hall. Helen 
Herndon, succeeds Winifred Holdea, resigned, 
as nurse, and Katherine Smith has returned 
after a year’s leave of absence to her post as 
second-grade critic teacher. Sarah Miner, in- 
structor in home economics, has been given a 
year’s leave of absence for advanced study. 


Harry Pouuarp, of Harvard University, has 
been appointed assistant professor of mathe- 
maties, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 


G. B. Price, associate professor of mathe- 
maties, University of Kansas, has been pro- 
moted to a professorship. 


At the University of Connecticut recent ap- 
pointments were made as follows: Robert C. 
Challman, associate professor of psychology 
(part-time); Stephen V. Hart, assistant pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering; Albert F. Deg- 
enheimer, instructor in English; Isabel Sklow, 
instruetor in sociology, replacing William H. 
Kelly, who has accepted a post at Harvard 
University; Madge Tennant, assistant instructor 
in botany; and to the ASTP, Mrs. W. F. 
Cheney, instructor in mathematics, George D. 
Chester, instructor in physics, Mrs. J. O. Chris- 
tian, instructor in history, and Lloyd S. Nelson, 
assistant instructor in physies. 


Mari Luise Hutu has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of modern languages, Coker 
College, Hartsville, S. C. 


LIEUTENANT CrcIL G. TAYLOR, executive as- 
sistant to Major General C. B. Hodges, presi- 
dent, Louisiana State University, and Lieu- 
tenant Paul M. Beadle, of the department of 
Romance languages, are teaching French at the 
U. 8S. Naval Academy, Annapolis. 

Mase, J. Huppricn, assistant professor of 
physical education for women, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College (Charleston), has been 
appointed to a similar post in Pacifie Univer- 
sity, Forest Grove, Ore. 


Ouiver S. Loup has been appointed assistant 
professor of physical science, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

S. Heten Tay or, former adjunct professor 


of mathematics, University of South Carolina, 
is teaching courses in mathematics in the Au- 
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burn Reserve Unit of the ASTP, Syracuse (N. 
Y.) University. 

TEETERS, assistant professor of 
(Philadelphia), 


has been granted permission by the university 


NEGLEY K. 
sociology, Temple University 
administration to accept a post as consultant to 
the Division of Prison Industries, War Produe 
Board. 


Genevieve Rile, of the circulation depart- 


tion The work will be on a part-time 
basis. 
ment, Philadelphia Free Library, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the periodical department 


of the university library. 


H. L. BLomguist, professor of botany, Duke 
University, has been appointed secretary-treas- 
urer of the North Carolina State Academy of 
Science, succeeding the late Bert Cunningham, 
whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY, October 2. 

Cart EuGeN GutHE, professor of anthro- 
pology and director of the museums of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been apointed director 
of the New York State 
Charles C. Adams, retired. 
office on March 1. 


Museum to succeed 
Dr. Guthe will take 


Wy.tiys A. SEAMAN, associate professor of 
mineralogy and geology, Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology (Houghton), has been 
appointed curator of the mineralogical museum 
named after his father, the late A. E. Seaman, 
who contributed “greatly to its establishment 
more than fifty years ago.” The museum con- 
tains 20,000 display 
more than 1,100 of the 1,600 recognized mineral 


specimens representing 
species. 

Haroup D. Meyer, professor of sociology, the 
University of North ap- 
pointed by Governor Broughton executive secre- 


Carolina, has been 
tary of the North Carolina Recreation Com- 
mittee. 


FRANCES MAYFARTH, editor, Childhood Edu- 
cation, has announced the result of the election 
by mail ballot of the following officers of the 
Edueational Press Association: Lawrence W. 
Prakken, editor, The Education 


dent; Bernice Dainard Gestie, managing editor, 


Digest, presi- 


Minnesota Journal of Education, vice-president ; 
Lyle W. Ashby, assistant editor, The Journal of 
the NEA, secretary-treasurer; and Eva Grant, 
editor, The National Parent-Teacher, and C. O. 
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Wright, editor, Kansas Teacher and Western 
School Journal, members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Mayfarth served as chairman of 


the Elections Committee. 


F.. ErNEStT JOHNSON, vice-chairman, National 
Child Labor Committee (New York City), an- 
nounced, November 19, the appointment of Ger- 
trude Folks Zimand as general secretary to suc- 
ceed the late Courtenay Dinwiddie who died last 
September. 


K. M. JELLINEK, director, School of Aleohol 
Studies, Laboratory of Applied Physiology, 
Yale University, has been elected to member- 
ship on the Board of Trustees of Allied Youth, 
Ine. The board comprises Homer P. Rainey, 
president, University of Texas, chairman; Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, chancellor, Stanford Univer- 
sity; the Reverend Daniel A. Poling, pastor, 
Baptist Temple, Philadelphia; John R. Mott, 
chairman, World’s Committee, YMCA; Russell 
K. Singer, general manager, American Auto- 
mobile Association; Mrs. John L. Whitehurst, 
president, General Women’s 
Clubs; Carroll R. Reed, first assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Washington (D. C.); Frank 
EK. Gannett, president, Gannett Company, Ine.; 
Ernest 8. Griffith, director, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Library of Congress; J. Roscoe 
Drummond, chief, Washington News Bureau; 
Spencer Miller, Jr., secretary and director, 
Workers Education Bureau of America; and 
W. Roy Breg, executive seeretary, Allied Youth. 


Federation of 


CarroLt R. Reep, former director of cur- 
riculum for the public schools of Washington 
(D. C.), was appointed first assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, November 18, to succeed 
Robert L. Hayeock, whose appointment to the 
superintendency was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 6. 


Recent Deaths 

Anson E. Moopy, superintendent of schools, 
Bedford (Ohio), died, November 21, at the age 
of sixty years. Dr. Moody has served the 
publie schools of Ohio since 1907: as superin- 


tendent (1907-12), Flushing; superintendent 
(1907-16), Crestline; principal (1916-18), 


Central High School, Lima; and in the super- 
intendeney at Bedford since 1918. 
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GEORGE Howarp Burrows, retired head of 
University of 
Dr. Burrows, 


the department of chemistry, 
Vermont, died, November 22. 
who would have been sixty-eight years old, 
December 16, had served the university from 
1903 until his retirement in 1942 as assistant 
professor of chemistry (1903-14) and professor 
and head of the department, 191442. Prior 
to his service at the University of Vermont, he 
had taught physics (1899-1900) at Pratt In- 
stitute (Brooklyn, N. Y.) and chemistry (1900- 
03) in Cornell University. 


ELMER SETH SAVAGE, professor of animal 
husbandry, Cornell University, died, November 
22, at the age of sixty years. Dr. Savage had 
served as an instructor (1905-07), Baron De 
Hirsch School (Woodbine, N. J.), and at Cor- 
nell University as assistant in animal husbandry 
(1907-09), instructor (1909-11), assistant pro- 
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fessor (1911-13), professor (since 1913), and 
acting head of the department, 1928-29. 


Coming Events 

THE Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools will hold its annual meeting in 
Missoula (Mont.), December 9-11, according to 
an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


~ 


by Paul F. Gaiser, superintendent of schools, 
Vancouver (Wash.), and president of the asso- 
ciation. Among important matters to be con- 
sidered are the “possible reclassification of col- 
leges, the definition of the area of the assoeia- 
tion, and the application of a number of West 


This will be 


the first meeting of the association to be held 


Coast colleges for accreditation.” 


in Montana. 
THE 37th convention of the American Voea- 
tional Association will be held in Chieago, De- 


cember 15-17. 


Shorter Papers... 





THE LATIN-AMERICAN PROBLEM 

THE creation of self-conscious, aggressive na- 
tionality and racial pressure groups within our 
country is to be deplored and is a sign of the 
breakdown of democracy. Self interest will in- 
evitably solidify itself in such a manner, how- 
ever, in the case of the Spanish-Americans and 
Mexicans in the United States? (in spite of their 
demonstrated loyalty and adherence to demo- 
cratic principles) unless something is done fun- 
damentally to improve their situation. Among 
other things opportunities must be created for 
leaders of the group to meet sympathetically 
inclined persons in other groups so that they 
may work on problems together on the basis 
of constructive action and education rather than 
conflict. It will be found that these problems 
of inter-American relations touch upon prac- 
tically every phase of life and that definite con- 
tributions can be made to their solution by prac- 
tically everyone. 

More than a thousand books, pamphlets, and 
articles have been published regarding this por- 
tion of our population. This would seem to in- 


1 Such persons number approximately one and a 
half million persons according to the 1940 census. 
2See Robert C. Jones, ‘‘ Mexicans in the United 





dicate a fairly complete understanding of their 
problems. A careful reading of the major por- 
tion of these, however, reveals that we have rela- 
tively little organized basic information and that 
there has been a great deal of overlapping as 
well as comparatively superficial, short-time in- 
vestigation. Most of the writers instead of start- 
ing where others have left off have gone over the 
Although 
there are many eminent scholars among them, 
few have delved very deeply into the subject. 
In this as well as in other fields of inter-Amer- 
ican relations there is need of concerted and co- 
ordinated activity with an avoidance of duplica- 
tion and more careful examination of problems 
which are of immediate importance but which 
have not been given particular attention in the 
past. Research and practical programs need to 
be more closely correlated and the information 
collected widely diffused through lectures and 
incorporated into history, human geography, 
labor economics, and general social-science texts 
Writers of Latin-American his- 


same ground to a very marked extent. 


and courses. 





States—A Bibliography,’’ Washington, Pan Amer- 
ican Union, 1942, for a portion of these studies 
which are to be found indexed in the Division of 
Labor and Social Information of the union. 
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tory texts might very well include such data in 
their books. Social-service programs should be 
founded on a realistic basis of soundly estab- 
lished fact and should be related to broad pro- 
grams of general public improvement and cul- 
tural development. 

Among the types of studies which, it seems to 
the writer, are most needed are intensive studies 
in which a number of specialists in different 
fields co-operate in the study of a single prob- 
lem or a single community or area, and period- 
ical surveys of the same problem or community 
Lack of 


planned programs of study and of long-con- 


over a relatively long period of time. 


tinued investigations have made genuinely com- 
parative studies almost non-existent. 

Changes have occurred in both the social and 
economic conditions of the Spanish-Americans 
and the Mexicans and we should know to 
what extent and in what ways these have taken 


We 


whether there has been any vertical movement 


place. should have information as_ to 
from unskilled to skilled positions on the part 
of these people or whether they have been 
largely restricted to certain occupations and 
industries. Mexiean labor, we know, has been 
considerable extent 
fruit 


sugar-beet production, railroad maintenance of 


to a very used in cotton 


picking, harvesting, vegetable raising, 
way, and unskilled work in certain heavy in- 
dustries. We need to know more about these 
occupations, which are usually considered to be 
marginal, as to the desirability of conditions 
existing in them. If we had such information 
not only would we be able to plan improvement 
programs more carefully and adequately but it 
might be easier to secure support for such pro- 
grams. 
Racial 
grants to their home environment, problems of 


discrimination, the return of immi- 


health and nutrition, crime and delinquency, and 
educational and recreational needs are among 
the problems that need further investigation. 
Frequent references to racial discrimination and 
inter-cultural conflicts are to be found in the 
literature, and there is undoubtedly much of it, 
but rarely have specific cases been thoroughly 
investigated documented. Neither have 
methods used in trying to prevent such incidents 
been recorded so that they might be analyzed. 
Investigation by legally trained persons as well 


and 
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as by sociologists, social workers, and labor 
economists would undoubtedly be useful. 

A few studies have been made of the adapta- 
tion of Mexican and other children with a 
Spanish-language background to American 
schools but practically none of them have been 
long-time studies conducted on a broad and 
thorough basis. This problem is of importance 
not only in the southwestern states where there 
is a proportionately large percentage of such 
children, but also in individual schools in such 
cities as Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Kansas 
City, and Denver, where a large number of these 
Although the great 
bulk of this population resides in the Southwest, 


children are in attendance. 


communities in the great industrial centers of 
the North loom important as proving grounds 
for experiments in inter-cultural and _ inter- 
racial adjustment. Because of the larger re- 
search and social-service resources and the rela- 
tive freedom with which pioneer efforts at im- 
provement can be conducted as well as for other 
reasons a good deal of the leadership in the solu- 
tion of this problem has come and undoubtedly 
will continue to come from this area. 

Recently considerable publicity has been given 
to delinquent activities on the part of Mexican 
youth and court records indicate the increasing 
Although fre- 
quently mentioned there has been no thorough 
study of this problem as related to Mexicans. 

Recreational and group workers as well as 


seriousness of this problem. 


other types of social workers are increasingly 
recognizing the importance of taking into ac- 
count the cultural background of the people 
with whom they are dealing. A great deal has 
been written concerning the traditions, songs, 
dances, folklore, and festivals of Mexico. This 
material should be examined and evaluated in 
relation to the cultural heritage of the Spanish- 
language immigrant and his descendants. Set- 
tlements, schools, and recreation centers have 
made some use of this material but very little 
of it has been incorporated into written articles 
so that it is available to others. Records of 
group activities and the development of groups 
are needed not only for practical use but also 

3A good deal of work has recently been done on 
the educational phases of the problems of Spanish- 
speaking communities in the Southwest. More in- 
formation should be made available regarding some 


of these experiments, as well as long-sustained pro- 
grams. 
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in order to develop a better understanding of 
immigrant life. Group workers should be en- 
couraged to analyze and record their experi- 
ences and administrators should attempt to make 
it possible for them to do so. 

As has been indicated, practically all of the 
studies which have been made of the Mexicans 
in the United States have been related to social 
problems. It should be recognized that, al- 


Reborts... 
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though these problems are not to be minimized, 
such studies do not give a complete picture. 
The important contributions which these people 
have made to American life and the successful 
careers of many of them should not be ignored. 
The influence of both the Spanish and the Indo- 
hispanic cultures on the development of our 
civilization should also be better known. 
Ropert C. JONES 





THE RADIO INSTRUCTORS SCHOOL, 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 

Lest an invaluable educational accomplish- 
ment, born of wartime necessity, be submerged 
in the welter of war activities, a sketch of the 
life of the Radio Instructors School, AAFTTC, 
St. Louis University, is vitally important to the 
educational record of this country. Under the 
wise foresight of Major General Walter R. 
Weaver, then Commanding General of the Army 
Air Forces Technical Training Command, and 
the immediate supervision of Major General 
Frederick L. Martin, Commanding General, 2nd 
District, AAFTTC, St. Louis, this project of 
training civil-service men and women student- 
instructors in radio operating, radio mechanics, 
the principles and methods of teaching, public 
speaking, the use of audio-visual aids, and dem- 
onstration teaching, was successfully carried 
through under the direction of the officer in 
charge, Lieutenant Colonel Thomas K. Fisher, 
A.C. 

Prior to the establishment of the Radio In- 
structors School, the instruction of enlisted men 
in radio operating and radio mechanics at the 
Technical School, AAFTTC, Seott Field, IIl., 
was carried out by a few civilian radio engineers 
and by enlisted graduates of the school, super- 
vised by AAF communications officers. As it 
became obvious that the mere fact that a gradu- 
ate with high marks was not per se qualified to 
instruct, any more than a civilian technical 
expert was per se a teacher, an Instructor 
Training Division was established, though with 
necessarily inadequate facilities and staff. 
With the establishment of three more radio 
schools for enlisted men at Chicago, Madison, 
Wisce., and Sioux Falls, 8. D., and the vital need 





of sending every possible enlisted radio man 
out on the line, it became obvious that a central 
school for the training of civilian instructors 
was essential, with proper facilities and under 
an adequate staff. Thus the officer in charge 
began the organization of the Radio Instructors 
School with the Reverend Wilfred M. Mallon, 
S.J., dean of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis Uni- 
versity. In the time between the assignment 
of the officer in charge, August 12, 1942, and 
the entry of the first class on September 17, 
1942, a fixed price contract was made up and 
accepted, and 
renovated, equipment was purchased commer- 
cially, courses were written, schedules prepared, 


classrooms laboratories were 


and staff assembled. 

Classes of from 100 to 120 matriculated every 
Thursday and were individually interviewed. 
Each student brought a record ecard listing all 
prior scholastic and technical training, with 
other pertinent data. Following an informative 
talk on rules and regulations by the dean and 
an orientation talk by the officer in charge, in 
which tone, purpose, vision, inspiration, and 
ultimate objectives were stressed, all students 
were given an ACE Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(College Edition), the Cooperative Service 
Natural Science Test, and the Army Code Apti- 
tude Test. The student-instructors were then 
finally assigned to take the radio-operating or 
the radio-mechanies course for the next three 
months. 

The problem of radio equipment was a diffi- 
cult one, as no equipment was furnished by the 
Army Air Forces Technical Training Com- 
mand, but had to be purchased commercially 
under the terms of the contract with St. Louis 


University. This so-called fixed-price contract 
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provided so many cents per hour of instruction 
per student, out of which all expenses of reno- 
vation, construction, equipment, and salaries of 
staff were to be taken. This financial organiza- 
The procurement of equip- 


worked well. 


ment from commercial sources, in time, required 


tion 


not only hereulean effort but also the securing of 
proper priorities. However, the job was suc- 
cessfully consummated. 

The teaching problem was a difficult one in 
that the scholastic and technical baekgrounds 
of the men and women student-instructors were 
not at all homogeneous and in that ages ranged 
from 18 to 67. 
50 mechanics, which could not be further 


In classes of some 50 operators 
and 
sectioned because of lack of classroom space, 
these disparities taxed the ingenuity and skill 
of the best instructors. A student in mechanics 
needed to have had at least elementary physics 
and mathematies through trigonometry, with at 
least a year of college, but those actually sent 
to be trained varied from those with no physies 
and only algebra to “ham” operators, college 
graduates, and radio engineers. Some had been 
public-school teachers, but others were house- 
wives, clerks, stenographers, shop owners, or 
what not. Age likewise had a large part to play 
relative to facility of acquisition of new knowl- 
Older persons learned with less ease and 
speed. When the staff had finally been sifted, a 
remarkable group of skillful instructors was re- 
tained, capable of successfully imparting re- 


edge. 


quired knowledge and methods to such a hetero- 
geneous student body. 

The handling of instruction in principles of 
teaching and teaching methods and in demon- 
stration teaching was exceptional. Obviously 
there would have been much waste time and 
motion were principles taught as theory appli- 
cable to any subject, such as history or French, 
and an almost total loss of time in presenting 
methods applicable to anything other than radio. 
To present up-to-date teaching principles and 
methods applicable wholly to radio necessitated 
teachers who knew radio as well as principles 
and methods, and the composition of a new text- 
book directly focused on application to a spe- 
cialized technical subject. Civilian instruetors 
at Seott Field who had a background of gradu- 
ate work in education and teacher-training, and 
had taken the radio-school 


who themselves 
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courses, were ordered on detached service to St. 
Louis. As a result of exhaustive research, a 
syllabus was prepared on the “Principles of 
Teaching and Teaching Methods,” completely 
focused on radio instruction. This, in its revised 
edition, proved to be a notable work, and the 
Radio Instructors Sehool achieved remarkable 
results in eight weeks at one hour a day in 
teaching a conglomerate group how to impart 
knowledge. 

One period a day for the remaining four of 
the 12-week course was given over to demon- 
stration teaching. Student-instructors now ap- 
plied basic, modern principles and methods in 
teaching their own class a part of a radio sub 
ject. The whole class then profited from the 
analysis by the instructor. 

Closely correlated with these courses was the 
course in publie speaking running concurrently 
for one hour a day. Here again two new text- 
books or syllabi were written to fit the special 
teaching and learning situation: ‘“Publie Speak- 
ing Syllabus and “Voice 
Training Manual.” 
radio topics, thus securing integration. 
classes were held to overcome individual speech 
recordings were 


Supplement” and 
Topies for speeches were 
Special 
p 


defects. Individual speech 
made at the beginning and end of the course. 
As at first, the large majority of student-instrue- 
tors, some of them inept speakers, were fright- 
ened at the prospect of standing on their feet 
and addressing a group. The course was essen- 
tial and productive. 

For the large number of technical phases in 
the radio-operating and radio-mechanies courses, 
completely new texts or syllabi were likewise 
written based on Army field manuals, training 
manuals, and actual courses previously prepared 
at Scott Field or Chanute Field. Courses not 
only had to provide coverage for variations in 
subject matter at the various radio schools and 
varying stress on what was considered most im- 
portant by different directors of training, but 
also had to lift the level of theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge to a plane on which the prospee- 
tive instructor had a distinctly more advanced 
knowledge than would be required of his pupils. 
All these Radio Instructors School syllabi, in- 
eluding lecture and laboratory outlines, were 
skillfully prepared by members of the staff and 
revised in the light of experience. Together 
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they form a most important body of training 
literature in the field of Army Air Forces radio. 

The course for the student-instructors went 
one step farther and taught how to construct 
and seore reliable objective tests, to calculate 
the standard deviation and mean, and to convert 
All this 
material was likewise published in a syllabus, 


raw scores into percentage grades. 


“New Type Tests, Construction, Uses and Seor- 
ing.” 

Again following modern educational proce- 
dures and research, a course in audio-visual aids 
was given to all student-instructors. Again 
members of the staff wrote a new syllabus to 
present the function of such aids in technical 
training, evaluation, methods in teaching, and 
planning and organizing lessons wherein audio- 
visual aids were to be used, and how to preview 
films and film strips. 

Great praise is due the former president of 
St. Louis University, Father Crimmins, the act- 
ing president, Father Kelley, the dean, Father 
Mallon, officials, and staff members attached to 
the Radio Instructors School, for most generous 
and efficient co-operation afforded the Army Air 
Forces Technical Training Command in the es- 
tablishment and increasingly efficient operation 
of the school. The standards finally attained 
were of the highest order. 
plored that such an efficient and productive 
organization should be compelled to cease fune- 
tioning upon the graduation of Class 24 on May 
19, 1943, because of lack of funds for the further 
employment of civilian student-instructors. 

To adapt in a war emergency American meth- 
ods of education to the specialized needs of 
Army Air Forces radio; to teach in three 
months a radio course that once took about nine 
months; to compose entirely new textbooks or 
syllabi; to handle efficiently a student body of 
all ages from 18 to 67, both sexes, and all sorts 
of educational and occupational backgrounds; 
to make adjustment by appropriate contract 
with an existing collegiate institution and over- 
come problems of equipment and renovation in 


It is only to be de- 





one month—all this was an edueational accom- 
plishment clearly unique in American educa- 
tional history. A great educational experiment 
was initiated, brought to flower, and concluded 
in its full fruition. Educators the country over 


ean learn much from this suecessful project and 
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faith in the soundness and 
adaptability of American educational methods 
and principles. 


can derive new 


Tuomas K. FIsHer 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL, AIR CorPS, 
OFFICER IN CHARGE 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR NON-ACADEMIC 
WORKERS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 

Unper its Regents Scholarship plan the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota allows its non-academic 
staff members to enroll in university classes 
during regular working hours without tuition 
charge or pay-roll deduction. 

In announcing the inauguration of the plan, 
former President Guy Stanton Ford said: 


The university profits whenever a staff member 
increases his efficiency or his skills by additional 
training or education. The university has long 
this with the academic staff. Up 


through the rank of instructor its members are 


recognized 


encouraged to enroll in university classes, to 
progress toward a degree, and exemption from 
tuition is provided under conditions established by 
the Board of Regents. 


non-academic staff members are to be regarded as 


The new scholarships for 


a reward for faithful service to the university, as 
well as an opportunity for in-service training of 
those younger men and women who in the years to 
come will be advanced to greater responsibilities 
within the university organization. By the adop 
tion of this plan, the Board of Regents has extended 
for an experimental period to carefully selected 
members of the non-academic staff the privileges 
enjoyed by members of the academic staff. 


Recognition of the desirability of extending 
the opportunity for university registration to 
the non-academic employees grew out of dis- 
cussions by the Committee on the Classification 
of Non-Academic Personnel, and in November, 
1939, the Board of Regents set up the plan “to 
provide the holders with opportunities for self- 
development that will come through further 
study in fields directly related to their present 
university positions or to positions that might 
be expected to develop through normal promo- 
tion” under the following conditions: 


1. A maximum of 10 scholarships were made 
available for the winter and spring quarters of 
1939-1940, and 15 for each quarter of succeeding 
years through the spring of 1942, when the experi- 
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ment was to be reviewed by the committee. (It 
was reviewed at that time. No scholarships were 
given in the fall and winter quarters of 1942-1943. 
In the spring of 1943 the plan was again set in 
operation to continue through the spring of 1945, 
at which time it will again be reviewed.) 

2. Any member of the non-academic classified 
service may apply for a scholarship. 

3. No individual may receive scholarships for 
more than three consecutive quarters or for more 
than six credits of work each quarter. 

4. The Committee on the Classification of Non- 
Academic Personnel shall consider each proposed 
study plan in the light of the duties of the present 
position held by the applicant and the possibilities 
of promotion normally open to him, the needs of 
the department in maintaining its work, and the 


service record of the employee. ... 


Previously any non-academic staff member 
wishing to register for university work in the 
day school was charged regular tuition fees 
and also suffered a pay-roll deduction for the 
time spent in classes. As a result the cost was 
prohibitive for the majority, and most of the 
college work done by non-academic staff mem- 
bers was taken in the evening Extension Divi- 


sion. The number so registered has always 
been large, and some have made considerable 


The 


pay-roll deduction method is still open to em- 


progress toward a baccalaureate degree. 


ployees who do not receive scholarships. 

During the nine quarters that the plan has 
been in operation there have been 152 appli- 
cations for scholarships, and 108 awards have 
been made to 55 individuals. This represents 
approximately 500 hours of classroom work. 
If the cost to the university were computed on 
the basis of the $2.25 fee charged per credit- 
hour for part-time registration, it would now 
amount to $1,125. 

It is interesting to note the variety of types 
of workers represented by the applicants. By 
far the largest number came from the clerk- 
stenographer group; laboratory technicians 
were second; and cashiers and accountants and 
editorial assistants, third. The remainder were 
quite evenly divided among 15 classifications 
from veterinarian to ice-cream maker, from 
director of the men’s dormitory to engineer, 
from state club agent to metallurgist and 
librarian. 

The subjects requested in the applications 
for Regents Scholarships represent 33 academic 
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departments of the university. Economies (in- 
cluding secretarial procedure and accounting) 
drew the largest number of applications (24), 
being closely followed by psychology (21). 
Other departments having from one to eight 
applications each included library science, jour- 
nalism, political science, geology, zoology, edu- 
sation, engineering, mines, medicine, chemistry, 
dairying, foreign languages, speech, machine 
shop, history, physics, and mathematics. 

That the employees weleome the opportunity 
to profit by training that may increase the pos- 
sibility of advancement is indicated by their 
response and by the selection of courses. Sev- 
eral applications to take chemistry were made 
by store clerks in the chemistry laboratories 
and stockrooms. Doubtless a knowledge of 
chemical and physical properties of the mate- 
rials would increase the safety and economy 
of handling, and a specific knowledge of the 
nomenclature would certainly simplify the 
keeping of records and the filling of orders. 
A clerk in the library, much of whose work 
is similar to that performed by the librarians 
themselves but whose classification could never 
be ehanged because of a lack of formal train- 
ing, is taking the required library courses that 
will make advancement possible. A large pro- 
portion of the members of the administrative 
staff as well as lesser employees in their offices 
take courses in psychology and in educational 
theory, “Psychology in Personnel Work” being 
a favorite. A milk-and-cream-department man- 
ager and an assistant veterinarian increase their 
knowledge of their subjects by studying “Molds, 
Yeasts, and Actinomycetes.” Pharmacists take 
further work in pharmacology. The many ap- 
plicants in the clerical and stenographie and 
editorial group prefer office management, ac- 
counting and finance, statistics, speech, graphic 
arts, topography, magazine-article writing, his- 
tory. A clerk whose duties require the filing 
of many bulletins written in German asked to 
study that language. 

The committee found it necessary to deny 31 
applications out of the total, 152. Of the rea- 
sons for not approving these applications, the 
committee mentioned the following: preference 
was given to those who had been employed on 
the campus for the longest period of time when 
it was necessary to eliminate some equally per- 
tinent choices; courses available in the Exten- 
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sion Division were not approved; those who 
had recently received scholarships were urged 
to apply at a later time in order to distribute 
the awards among a larger number, unless the 
applicant was taking a sequence course running 
for more than one quarter; a few were denied 
because of impertinent choice of subjects or be- 
cause several others from the same department 
were already registered for day classes. 

Any university employee looking forward to 
advancement on the campus would do well to 
take as mueh college work as possible, judging 
from the bulletin published by the Employment 
Department listing the prerequisites for employ- 
A eol- 
lege degree is specified for 93 types of positions 
Com- 
petition for the better-paying positions is keen 
and the ealibre of the personnel is high. In 
1942 a study was made of the composition of 
the non-academic staff with the following rather 
surprising results: Of the 1,700 members of this 
group, 484 or 28.4 per cent were graduates of 
the University of Minnesota, and 273 or 16 per 
cent were graduates of other universities or col- 
Nearly 10 per cent of the college gradu- 
ates had advanced degrees; 102 with master’s, 
and 20 with Ph.D.’s. Another 218 employees 
(12.9 per cent) have had some college training 
although they have not completed work for a 
degree. Altogether, 57.3 per cent of the non- 
academie staff comes from the “college group.” 
Only five of the applicants for Regents Scholar- 
ships had had no previous college work; 37 were 
the holders of bacealaureate degrees; one of the 
M.A.; one of the M.S.S.; and one of the Ph.D. 

The value to the university of the mental 
stimulation and specific training afforded to the 
members of its non-aeademie staff by college- 
course work must remain intangible—it will 
never appear in the pages of the printed bud- 
get—but it is none the less real. That the 
many individuals represented by that imper- 
sonal term, “non-academic staff,” take an active 
interest in the Regents Scholarships and are 
appreciative of the opportunities they offer can 
be attested to by the writer who presented this 
acticle as partial fulfillment of the assignments 
of a eourse taken under that plan. 


ment in the various job classifications. 


and is indieated as desirable in 37 more. 


leges. 


MARJORIE FRYCKBERG 
St. PauL, MINN. 
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EcKERT, RuTH E. Outcomes of General Education 
—An Appraisal of the General College Program 
(University of Minnesota Studies of General 
Education). Pp. xiv+210. The University of 
Minnesota Press. 1943. $2.00. 

Is the General College (University of Minnesota) 
curriculum, as it has been developing, a valid and 
valuable one? Does it accomplish its purpose, fulfil! 
the aims of the administrators and the faculty? The 
author analyzes the records to determine if this cur 
riculum gives the students a knowledge of them 
selves and their environment, a sense of personal 
and civic responsibility, and the basic skills neces 
sary to carry on their chosen work. 

@ 

Educational Adjustments to War and Post-War 
Conditions. Pp. 238. Department of Eduea 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 1943. 

A report on the redirection of the curriculum for the 
public schools of Baltimore. 
* 

The Health of Children in Occupied Europe. Pp. 
37. International Labour Office, Montreal, Can- 
ada. 1943. 25¢. 





HENRY, Epwarp A. (editor). Doctoral Disserta- 
tions Accepted by American Universities, 1942- 
1943 (No. 10)—Compiled for the Association of 
Research Libraries. Pp. xiii+110. H. W. Wil- 
son Company. 1943. $2.50. 

® 

JONES, HOWARD MUMFORD. Post-War Planning for 
the Graduate Schools. Pp. 14. 1943. Presented 
at the 17th annual meeting of the Conference of 
Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, held in 
Atlanta, October 19th. May be secured from 
Roger P. McCutcheon, Tulane University, New 


Orleans. ° 


MATHIAS, WILLIS D. Ideas of God and Conduct. 
Pp. vi+ 134. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1943. $1.85. 
“The Idea of God Test, devised by the author, and a 
battery of personal-background and conduct tests 
were given to an average group of 5th- to Sth-grade 
boys and girls to discover existing associations be- 
tween conduct and God ideas. . . . The conclusions 
should be of interest not only to religious leaders, 
but also to parents and others interested in a bal 
anced development for growing boys and girls.” 

e 

NasH, ARNOLD S. The University and the Modern 
World—An Essay in the Philosophy of Univer 
sity Education. Pp. xxiv+312. Maemillan, 


1943. $2.50. e 


Report of the Coordination Committee, State of 
Illinois. Pp. 166. 1943. May be obtained from 
Martin L. Reymert, Division for Delinquency 
Prevention, Springfield, Il. 

« 

Scuuerer, L. M. (chairman, Project Research Com- 
mittee). ‘‘The McDonough County and Western 
Illinois State Teachers College Rural School 
Supervisory Project.’’ The Western Illinois 
State Teachers College Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 
2. Pp. 44. Illustrated. Published by the col- 
lege, Macomb, Ill. 1943. 
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SEALOCF, RicHARD B. (prepared by). ‘‘The Geog- 
raphy of the War’’—a Bibliography. The Book- 
list, Vol. 40, No. 1. Pp. 30-36. American Li- 
brary Association. 1943. 25¢; quantity rates. 
Annotated 

. 


SPAFFORD, Ivo. and OTHERS. Building a Curricu- 

lum for General Education—A Description of the 
General College Program (University of Minne- 
sota Studies of General Education). Pp. xv + 
353. The University of Minnesota Press. 1943. 
$3.00. 
The first 9 chapters, written by Miss Spafford, de- 
scribe the philosophy and purposes of the General 
College in relation to the curriculum. Here are con- 
sidered the social and educational changes that have 
given rise to the demand for a new kind of educa- 
tion. The next 10 chapters were written by faculty 
members. These chapters tell why, what, how much, 
and to what end the courses were taught in specific 
areas and specific fields: in the four Me gg 
areas—Individual Orientation, Home-Life Educa- 
tion and Euthenies, Vocational, and Social-Civic 
Orientation; in General Arts, Biological Science 
Studies, the Physical Sciences, Literature and Writ- 
ing, and Speech and Psychology. The work gives a 
graphic picture of the planning and methods used 
and describes the actual experimental working out 
of all problems, the constant careful checking, test- 
ing, counseling, and finally the synthesis of the con- 
tinuous process of self-criticism and evaluation. 


‘*State Certification of Teachers, Superintendents, 
Supervisors, Principals, and Librarians.’’ Bul- 











For twenty-five years many colleges and uni- 
versities have pooled the funding of retire- 
ment benefits through TIAA. Today we pay 
tribute— 
To the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
vision of whose officers, backed by 
gifts of more than $6,000,000, made 
TIAA what it is; 
To trustees and administrative officers 
of more than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities who have strengthened their 
institutions in many ways by bringing 
them to participate in this pool and 
thus made them far more valuable to 
their students; 
To college staff members whose thrift 
thus encouraged protects their fami 
lies during working years and them- 
selves in their old age. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


Twenty-five Years Old 522 Fifth Avenue 
$150,000,000 Assets New York 1S, N. Y. 


35,000 Members in 900 Institutions of 
Higher Education 
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letin No. 497, Department of Education of 
Louisiana. Pp. 31. 1943. 

Prepared by the State Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification under the direction of the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, issued by John E. Coxe, 
state superintendent of public education, as adopted 
by the State Board of Education on October 5, 
1943, to become effective July 1, 1947. Another 
reference to this educational movement in Louisiana 
appeared in the columns of SCHOOL AND Society, No- 
vember 6, 1943. 

s 


WILLIAMS, CORNELIA T. These We Teach—A 


Study of General College Students (University 
of Minnesota Studies of General Education). 
Pp. xili+188. The University of Minnesota 
Press. 1943. $2.00. 

Before there can be developed a vital program of 
general education, it must be determined what stu- 
dents are like, what they want, and what they need. 
The author conducted an intensive study of 100 boys 
and girls selected from the students enrolled in the 
year 1935-36 at the General College, University of 
Minnesota. Her colorful account in this volume of 
their lives, their parents, and their home _ back- 
grounds gives a composite picture of thousands of 
students before war disrupted their lives, a picture 
that will be valid for the coming peace. 


ZIMAND, GERTRUDE FoLKs. Behind the Child La- 


bor Headlines—Annual Report of the National 
Child Labor Committee for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1943. Pp. 35. Mimeographed by the 
committee, 419 4th Ave., New York 16. 1943. 








“Here is almost every kind of greatness, 
almost every kind of insight, and certainly 
almost every kind of man.” 




















CLASSICS OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 























Third Edition — Completely Revised 
Edited by Prof. Alan W. Brown, Colum- 
bia University. 
Outlines readings in the humanities 
which formed the basis for the Col- 
loguium (Honors Course) at Columbia 
University for the last ten years. Pre- 
pared by ten members of the College 
faculty who conduct the famous two- 
year Colloquium. Arranged chronologi- 
cally from Homer to James Joyce. Fore- 
word by John Erskine. 
In his How to Read a Book, Dr. Morti- 
mer Adler wrote that he did not need to 
“make up a new list of great books” be- 
cause Classics of the Western World 

“is a fairly accurate expres- 

sion of what anyone today 

would name as the great 

works of western culture.” 


The 3d edition, now in press, is about 
twice the length of the 2d edition; nine 
sections have been dropped, 69 sections 
added. Publication scheduled for Decem- 
ber 15. 

About 136 p. Probable Price §2. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 
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